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THE WORLD'S 
; PROBLEM 


By DR. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


IHHERE are a great many problems 
facing the human race at present, 
and a good many people are discussing 
them from the platform and in the 
press, and on the street and there is a 
Babel of tongues that result in a great 
deal of confusion and make a great 
deal of noise without much real value. 
There is the economic problem, the 
financial problem, the taxation prob- 
lem, and to cap all, the war problem. 
The papers are full of all these prob- 
lems and the “Morning Shudder” and 
“The Evening Depressor” take away 
the average citizen’s appetite for 
breakfast and ruin his digestion for 
dinner. 

For after all, the greatest problem 
in the world is the HUMAN PROBLEM. 
We will never have a better world 
until we have better people. And 
we will never have better people until 
the human race repents, turns around 
and goes the other way from the prac- 
tice of hate and selfishness and greed, 
and begins to practice love and friend- 
ship and the Brotherhood of man. 


Jesus paid no attention to human 
governments. He lived under the 
worst Totalitarian government called 
the Roman Empire and He never men- 
tioned it but twice. He spent His 
whole time teaching men how to be- 
have. For CONDUCT is what makes 
history, not knowledge of science or 
sociology or languages or graduation 
from universities that have never 
taught the student to love anyone. 
And until the Human Race begins to 
live as Jesus lived and taught, we shall 
continue to have war and economic 
troubles and trouble of every sort. 


I have been waiting all my life to 
hear some member of our Congress 
stand up in the Senate or the House in 
Washington and tell the members the 
truth about human conduct as Jesus 
taught it. I have never heard such a 
talk from any member of the Congress. 
They talk politics and economics and 
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Dr. Charles M. Sheldon 


EVEREND SHELDON is one of 

the country’s outstanding clergy- 
men, and there is scarcely a person of 
middle age living today but who has 
read his immortal classic, “In His 
Steps or What Would Jesus Do.” 
Written in 1896, this volume became 
an instantaneous success. Perhaps- 
next to the Bible itself, “In His Steps” 
has been sold and read more widely 
than any other book ever printed. 
Over 30 million copies have been 
printed and distributed. It has ap- 
peared in every major language and 
in every major dialect. 

Although the book has had such a 
tremendous sale, Dr. Sheldon received 
less than 50 dollars for~the sale of 
copyright because of an imperfection 
in the law. 

Dr. Sheldon is still hale and hearty 
although in his eighty-fifth year. He 
lives and works at his old home in 
Topeka, Kansas. 


everything but CONDUCT. It is Hu- 
man behavior that the world needs 
today, the behavior that loves instead 
of hates and believes in friendship in- 
stead of force. And until we have that 
sort of a human race we shall always 
have human trouble on earth. The 
greatest Human Problem is the “Hu- 
man Problem.” 

And when that is settled all other 
problems will be settled. 


(Paul G. Hoffman, who will con- 
tribute next week’s guest editorial, is 
president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. He is in the forefront of auto- 
motive and defense manufacturing, and 
is one of the articulate leaders -of a 
great industry. Mr. Hoffman is in great 
demand as a public speaker at gather- 
ings of industrialists.) 
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SUMMER ROMANCE 

M k 
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ry had a little hammo 

She shared it with her beau, 

And when the rusty hook gave way 

They both slid down | 
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PATHFINDER 


BY THE WAY—- 


There is not much chance of our 
having a revolution in this country. 
Not enough people are ever mad abou 
the same thing. 


—, 


When Uncle Sam turns a cold shou). 
der on a European nation that nation’s 
funds here get frozen. 


—,—— 


It has been said that every living 
creature has a purpose. But most 
peace-loving, free people in the wor! 
are now convinced that Europe’s 
rough-shod totalitarian dictators mus! 
have been zoological errors. 


—, 


A critic says that American girls are 
losing their nerve. How can he say 
that when he sees some of the gir!s 
that are entering some of the many 
béauty contests this summer? 


—l ‘ 


When “Hit” gets a little spare time 
“Muss” might ask him to slip down to 
Pisa and straighten up that leaning 
tower, too. 

—_— 


As a war-time grain conservation 
measure, Italian agricultural] author- 
ities have declared total war on the 
English sparrow. Recalling Italy’s 
other unfortunate choices of supposed 
pushover opponents in this war, 
Américans last week wondered if 
Rome hadn’t chosen another worthy 
foe. (For exactly 90 years all United 
States efforts at destroying this de- 
structive little pariah have failed dis- 
mally). 

—, 


Even “Gory Joe” Stalin is beginning 
to find Hitler unreasonable. Joe is 
willing for “Hit” to take everything he 
wants—outside of Russia. But still 
“Hit” doesn’t seem to be satisfied. 


an |, Caan 


From the way the Government is 
examining that Russian Bookniga 
Corporation, somebody must suspec! 
there’s a woodpile around that “niga.” 


Orr in The Chicago Trit 
Uncle Sam Has No “Bed of Roses” 
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AIR FORCE— 


Should U.S. Have a Separate, Unified Air Arm? 


ET us suppose that the United 
L States and Germany have declared 
war on each other and are flying at 
each other’s throats, intent on quick 
destruction. (It is not such a wild 
flight of the imagination). Where 
would they meet? Where would be 
the first clash? Where and what is 
our “first line of defense?” And of- 
fense? 

There is no great difference of opin- 
ion. Our armies could not get at the 
German armies, or vice versa, for 
quite a while, at least. Germany hasn’t 
much of a navy—been getting along 
pretty well without one. And our 
Navy would have a tough time getting 
to Germany. Even the near-by British 
navy has been kept away. The ques- 
tion narrows down to one obvious an- 
swer—in the air. 

Of course, if one side had a ship on 
the sea trying to get somewhere the 
other side might sink it, either by sub- 
marine or bomber plane. But any real 
battle between the two nations, espec- 
ially in the early stages of the war, 
would be fought by warplanes, up in 
the sky. And that is not all. If war- 
ships or marching regiments of the 
two nations ever came to grips, those 
same warplanes would be in it, too; 
they would lead the fight, and they 
would probably be the decisive factor. 
That is what they were in Norway, in 
Greece and in Crete. 

So the old debate which Gen. Wil- 
liam E, (Billy) Mitchell started 20 
years ago when he insisted that the air 
force be made independent, coordinate 
with the Army and Navy, has become 
very warm again. Recent happenings 
have stirred proponents of a unified 
air force to demand equality with the 
other defense arms. They want either 
a Secretary of Air Defense to sit in the 
Cabinet with the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, or a 
Secretary of National Defense with 
Army, Navy and Air heads on an equal 
basis beneath him. When Gen. Mit- 
chell insisted on that sort of change, 
he became so enthusiastic, and used 
such plain talk about the Army leaders 
who opposed him that he was court- 
martialed and reduced in rank. 

Ever since then the air fighters have 
been under the control of either the 
Army or the Navy. Each service has 
its air corps, and each trains its own 
air fighters. The air arm of the Army 
is like its artillery or cavalry com- 
ponent. It is an integral part of the 
Army under a unified command, and 
the general directing the complete 





operation of attack or defense calls on 
his air force for a particular service 
just as he calls on the engineer corps 
or infantry regiments. Likewise, in 
the Navy the personnel of the air 
corps is one with the rest of the naval 
force; it is land-based at naval sta- 
tions; is taken to sea on aircraft car- 
riers and other warcraft, and in a 
fight makes a close-knitted unit with 
the other sea fighting forces from 
battleships to submarines. 

That is the way things are, and that, 
most Army and Navy officers hold, is 
the way it should be. If they have a 


Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Should Sam Heed Europe’s Lessons? 


battle to fight they do not want to have 
to borrow the necessary forces from 
other independent organizations who 
are not familiar with them and their 
ways, and not even answerable to 
them. Said Rear Admiral Yates Stir- 
ling, U. S. N. Retired: 


A naval aviator must be, first 
and foremost, a naval man. He must 
know the plan of the naval comman- 
der-in-chief, and must be capable of 
recognizing his own warships, and not 
confuse them with those of the ene- 
my. The Navy declares that it is 
most dangerous to permit a _ pilot, 
without knowledge of the principles 
of naval strategy, to range over the 
oceans, not knowing in what locali- 
ties his own warships are operating. 
He might bomb or torpedo his own 
ships. 


So strong is the argument of the 
Navy men that the bill of Representa- 
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tive Jennings Randolph, of West Vir- 
ginia, a leading advocate of an inde- 
pendent air force, would leave naval 
aviation undisturbed. It has been 
pointed out that the British sought to 
set up an independent air force, but 
found that it did not work as far as 
their navy was concerned, There they 
have freed the naval arm from the 
Royal Air Force. It has been further 
pointed out that Germany’s great 
Luftwaffe is an independent and co- 
ordinate service. 

As to the Army, the argument has 
been made that observation aviation 
has become an integral part of the 
ground army; that each Army division 
has its own observation squadron 
which is organically a part of the divi- 
sion. There are observation balloons, 
too, which are an organic part of the 
same set-up. Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps and Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff of the Army for Air, 
is an aviation enthusiast. He was re- 
cently awarded the Gen. Billy Mitchell 
Trophy for making the “most out- 
standing contribution to the advance- 
ment of aviation in 1940.” And at that 
time he spoke high praise for Gen. Mit- 
chell and his fight for an independent 
air force, pointing out that that World 
War aviator had prophesied things 
that have startlingly come to-pass re- 
cently. But the nearest Gen. Arnold 
came to giving his O.K. to a separate 
air force was to say: “The English 
believe that an independent air force 
is a necessity, but that sufficient air 
forces for the fleet and with the army 
are likewise necessary.” 

But aviation enthusiasts are clamor- 
ing for the complete release of the 
young giant, Air Force, from the lead- 
ing strings of the older services, the 
Army and Navy, which are growing 
less important with the years. They 
point out that the German air force 
drove the British fleet away from Nor- 
way; that it took Crete almost alone, 
defeating the army and destroying a 
large part of the British navy in the 
operation; and that it was really Brit- 
ish planes which located and did for 
the formidable Bismarck. Planes alone, 
they argue, have defended and saved 
England for nearly a year; and while 
Germany has been attacked and dam- 
aged, it was not by the British navy. 

Planes have dominated the fighting 
from the beginning, and have assumed 
a greater role as the war progressed. 
So why, the aviation folks ask, should 
they continue to be tied to and ham- 
pered by the less important Army and 
Navy? Said Al Williams, noted flier: 
“The one thing to do is to consolidate 
all our air services—Army and Navy 
—into a genuine air force, freed from 
control by men who know nothing 
about air power and who even now 
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_fail to understand its predominance.” 
Several other bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress —one by Senator 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada—to create 
an independent air force. One of them, 
by Rep. Karl Mundt, of South Dakota, 
calls for a Congressional committee to 
study the subject carefully and make 
recommendations. “It is common 
knowledge,” stated one writer, that 
the Army and Navy fliers “favor an 
independent status for aviation,” but 
cannot talk. At the recent air show at 
Birmingham, Ala., the Billy Mitchell 
Air Defense Committee was organized 
to work for a separate air force, and 
it was promptly joined by ‘other avia- 
tion organizations in asking the Pres- 
ident and Congress to have the air 
force made a separate unit. 

One of the most emphatic as well 
as authoritative advocates of the inde- 
pendent air force is Maj. Alexander de 
Seversky, a leading authority on avia- 
tion. He says our multibillion-dollar 
two-ocean Navy should be completed 
in five or six years—just in time to 
have its battleships scrapped as obso- 
lete. With almost a sob he complained 
that the $100,000,000 a modern battle- 
ship costs would pay for 250 bombers 
which could fly to Europe, drop tons 
of bombs, and return. Navies now 
play a defensive role against other 
navies, he declares, “but only in wa- 
ters as yet beyond the reach of avia- 
tion.” He holds that the moment air 
power can reach across oceans “will 
mark the final elimination of sea 
power as a primary element in war- 
fare.” And that, he believes, will be 
in two or three years. 

Maj. de Seversky complains that air- 
planes are still treated as extensions 
of existing weapons rather than new 
weapons requiring new forms of or- 
ganization, administration and tactics. 
He charges that military authorities 
have for years rejected proposals of 
aviation designers which would have 
made our planes equal in armored 
protection and firing power to any in 
the world. He demands that air power 
be administered by aviation experts. 

Army officers have argued: Air- 
planes cannot seize and hold posi- 
tions; they cannot transport artillery 
and tanks. One converted Army offi- 
cer, Maj. Gen. W. C. Rivers, Retired, 
answers that the Germans did just 
that in Crete, and in urging a single 
Cabinet Minister of Defense, he points 
out that 20 countries have taken that 
step in the last few years. 

Thus the arguments run, And by 
late last week the growing popular 
demand for a separate air service had 
apparently -borne partial fruit. At 
Washington the War Department an- 
nounced that plans were already being 
studied for a major reorganization of 
the Army Air Corps to provide it a 
greater degree of autonomy—a status 
similar to that of the Marine Corps. 


{America’s huge defense program, with an eventual 
goal of 50,000 to 80,000 planes for the Army Air Corps, 
has already greatly increased the number of Army air 
training centers, the foremost of which is Randolph 
Field, Tex., long Uncle Sam’s ‘‘West Point of the air.” 
This week’s cover picture shows several flights of Ran- 
dolph Field student pilots and their planes.—Ed.] 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Sharp Measures 


President Roosevelt, clearly impa- 
tient with the Axis powers, their 
words and their ways, especially as 
regarded his proclamation of the free- 
dom of the seas, took several sharp 
and emphatic measures calculated to 
serve as a warning that America will 
no longer stand for certain things. To 
some observers they seemed measures 
just short of a diplomatic break. 

First came an order freezing al] the 
assets in this country of Germany, 
Italy and all the European countries 
occupied by them whose funds here 
had not already been frozen. The six 
European countries still unoccupied 
will be allowed to withdraw funds 
only when it is made plain that such 
money will not benefit the Axis pow- 
ers. The President explained that he 


International 


Herr Thomsen Refused to Comment 


sought to prevent the use of financial 
facilities of the United States “in ways 
harmful to national defense.” Though 


Germany and Italy had withdrawn 
or concealed most of their funds 
here, the order affected an estimated 
%2,500,000,000, bringing the total of 
all frozen foreign funds to about 
$7,000,000,000. 


Next came the more sweeping move 
of closing all German consulates (25 
in number) in the United States, to- 
gether with three propaganda agen- 
cies—the German Library of Informa- 
tion, the German Railway and Tourist 
Agencies, and the Trans-Ocean News 
Service. The German Embassy at 
Washington, now headed by Charge 
d’Affaires Hans Thomsen, remained 
the only diplomatic link of the two 
countries in America. The President 
declared the activities of the consul- 
ate officials had been “of a subver- 
sive character.” Herr Thomsen, who 
received the State Department’s order, 
refused to comment, Saying rather 


sadly: “It’s up to Berlin to comment.’ 

While the consuls and propaganda 
workers, numbering 171, were ordere:| 
to leave the country by July 10, 
quickly following order closed al! 
border exits to Axis nationals unti! 
further notice. This was to preven! 
any German or Italian funds from be 
ing shipped out of the country befor: 
a full inventory could be made. 

Still another order by the President 
further restricted the Germans’ op 
portunity for doing mischief here. 
This forbade the immigration into 
the United States of any German sub- 
jects who might be forced to act as 
Nazi agents. 

After what appeared to be a mild 
German protest, both Berlin and 
Rome announced retaliatory meas 
ures. American funds were frozen in 
those countries, and American con 
sular staffs in Germany, Italy and al! 
Axis occupied countries were ordered 
to leave by July 15. In reply, the U. S. 
prepared to oust all Italian consula: 
officials here. 

During his hectic week, Mr. Roose 
velt suffered from a ‘sore throat- 
which got well in the midst of his 
activities—and received, by proxy, in 
Harvard University’s ancient yard, « 
precedent-shattering honorary degre: 
(Doctor of Civil Law) from the Uni 
versity of Oxford. In his acceptanc: 
speech the President declared: “we, 
too, would rather die on our feet than 
live on our knees.” 


The Robin Moor 


An American ship, the Robin Moor, 
left New York on May 6, bound fo: 
Capetown, South Africa. On it wer: 
46 persons, a crew of 39 and seve! 
passengers—three married couples ani 
a four-year-old child. It was a mer- 
chant ship, and it carried general mer- 
chandise, mostly automobiles, trucks, 
and parts, and tin plate. 

On May 21, after the ship had sailed 
for 15 days and was about midway be 
tween South America and Africa, the 
chief officer on the bridge at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, saw blinker lights on 
the horizon, asking “What ship?” 
“American steamer Robin Moor,” was 
the, answer—putting “American” first. 
But it made no difference. The Ger 
man submarine captain, after inquir 
ing as to the nature of the cargo, an 
nounced: “You have supplies for m) 
country’s enemy and I must sink you.” 
Crew and passengers were given 3) 
minutes to leave the ship in their four 
lifeboats, and then the submarine sent 
the Robin Moor to the bottom. 

One of the four lifeboats with 11! 
men was picked up by a Brazilian 
ship 18 days later. After another week 
of great anxiety, America learned the 
other 35 were landed at Capetown b) 
a British steamer, which merely hap- 
pened to sight them. 

Was this the long-awaited, long- 
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reared “incident” that might touch off 
war between America and Germany? 
it was the first deliberate sinking of 
an American vessel—a vessel without 
war material in neutral waters and 
pound for a port the Germans did not 
pretend to blockade. German author- 
ities issued a defiant statement to the 
effect that they intended to sink any 
ship carrying war material to the 
British. 

At Washington, the State Depart- 
ment, in preparing a strong note of 
protest, announced that the accidental 
rescue of the survivors did not relieve 
the Germans of treaty breaking. The 
incident stirred deep feeling in Amer- 
ica, and the Government at once took a 
firm stand in German-American rela- 
tions by freezing German assets, clos- 
ing German consulates and forbidding 
German nationals from leaving the 
United States until further notice (see 
page 4). 


Labor: Red Purge 


Signs are that the Administration, 
Congress and the general public are 
setting “mad” about the red-handed 
strikes in defense industries, and are 
determined to do something about it 
unless labor itself cleans house. Tak- 
ing the hint, labor showed signs of 
doing just that. 

What was expected to develop into 
«a widespread “purge” of red leaders 
from labor unions, apparently ordered 
by Administration leaders, got a good 
start on the Pacific Coast, where they 
are thickest. CIO President Philip 
Murray had the United Auto Workers 
suspend 14 alleged Communist leaders 
in the Inglewood Aviation plant, de- 
nounced three strikes in that area and 
severely lectured O. M. Orton, leader 
of the striking West Coast loggers. 

That was what the Administration 
wished, a purge by the unions them- 
selves. But while some unions went 
on with the work Murray suddenly 
weakened, and in a letter to all CIO 
affiliates vehemently denied the “high- 
ly fantastic stories about splits, 
purges, red-hunts, etc., taking place 
in the CIO.” 

Defense labor officials expressed 
keen disappointment at Murray’s blast 
but insisted that five “outlawed” 
strikes occurring almost simultaneous- 
ly were in industries where Commu- 
nist control is known to be strongest. 
They charged that the Communists 
sought repressive legislation in order 
'o throw defense industry into chaos, 
ind they resolved to fight on. Rivalry 
vetween CIO and AFL is keen in some 
large plants where numbers are nearly 

en, and it was feared “purgees” from 
one might go over to the other. 

A defection of this sort occurring in 
Minneapolis caused President Roose- 
velt to issue a statement that this is no 
lime for unions to start raiding each 
other. A local of the International 
l'eamsters there left the AFL and was 
| once granted a CIO charter by A. D. 
ewis, brother of the former CIO 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


A Washington View of Labor Strife 


president. Daniel J. Tobin, president 
of the Teamsters, told President Roose- 
velt that a deluge of radical organ- 
izers had descended on his union fol- 
lowing his promise to support the 
-resident’s defense program. 
Meanwhile, labor troubles continued 
to ease up considerably and the Medi- 
ation Board, increased by eight new 
alternates named by the President, 
made important settlements. But the 
machinists in the West Coast ship- 
yards continued to hold out, defying 
both the President and their leaders, 
On the other hand, 55 shipyards on the 
Atlantic Coast welcomed a two-year 
contract with standard working con- 
ditions and a wage of $1.12 an hour. 
Last week there were still 35 strikes 
in force affecting War Department or- 
ders and 43 holding up production for 
the Navy Department: In defense 
strikes up to that time a compilation 
made by PATHFINDER shows that no 
fewer than 280,450 men had walked 
out in 47 cities. But, significantly, 
259,492 or 92.6 per cent of that total, 
struck in cities of more than 100,000 
population. Only 7.4 of the number 
went on strike in the small towns. 





Defense: Oil, Aluminum 

When packing a bag very full for an 
intended journey some of the things 
safely stowed away will sometimes 
pop out again when new things are 
pressed in. So with our oil. An early 
survey showed we had plenty, and 
could produce much more if needed, 
But handing over 50 of our oil tankers 
to Great Britain brought the threat of 
an oil famine to the highly-industrial- 
ized Eastern Seaboard, and brought 
Secretary of Interior Ickes to the top 
as oil czar, threatening “gasless Sun- 
days” in his forthright way. 

A howl rose from the Oil Burner 
Institute, from automobile associations 
and from vacation resorts in New Eng- 
land and on the Atlantic Coast. Then 
it was revealed that a Japanese steam- 
er was taking on a cargo of 240,000 
gallons of oil at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Ickes put a quick stop to that, and then 
issued an order banning all further 
shipments from the Atlantic Coast, 
That halted at least 10 ships prepar- 













ing to load oil there for foreign coun- 
tries. In the meantime, Congress rush- 
ed a bill to authorize construction of 
an oil pipe line to the East, and with 
other agencies using their ingenuity 
on the problem the outlook for the 
normal use of cars in the East became 
brighter. 

Mr. Ickes also got into the middle of 
the spotlight thrown on the aluminum 
shortage problem by the Senate De- 
fense Investigating Committee. He 
charged that Alcoa—the Aluminum 
Company of America—had a perfect 
monopoly and had obstructed pro- 
duction of aluminum in order to keep 
control. He favored taking over its 
plants by the Government, and in pass- 
ing he spanked the OPM for not seeing 
in time the need for increased pro- 
duction. 

I. C. Wilson, production vice presi- 
dent of Alcoa immediately denied the 
Ickes charges; declared the company 
had doubled its output and would soon 
be trebling it through a $200,000,000 
expansion. Senator Mead of the com- 
mittee remarked that the “culprit” in 
the delay of production seemed to be 
the OPM. - The OPM estimates now 
call for 1,400,000,000 pounds a year— 
an increase of 550,000,000 over the 
estimate of last October, 


Congress: Strikes & Roads 


The House Military Committee 
promptly took up and reported unani- 
mously to the House the Senate action 
to authorize the President to seize 
strike-bound plants, and went a step 
further by recommending that it be 
made unlawful to prevent any person 
from being employed or continuing in 
the employment of a defense plant. 
This would be “sabotage”, and would 
be punishable by fines and jail sen- 
tences. The President would be given 
power to order resumption of work in 
a defense plant, and to use the Army 
and Navy for that purpose. 

Meantime, the Senate voted $250,- 
000,000 for a network of defense high- 
ways, with many “access” roads to 
camps, defense plants and sources of 
materials. Some 400 “flight strips” 
adjoining major highways for emer- 
gency airplane landings were also pro- 
vided for. The Senate also voted to 
authorize the President to defer in- 
duction into service of men who have 
passed 28 years of age before July 1, 
but the House Military Committee 
recommended that such deferment be 
made mandatory. Army officials fa- 
vored the change in age limits. Testi- 
mony was given that 90 per cent of 
the trouble on deferment came be- 
tween the ages of 28 and 35. 

Though Congress showed great will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Admin- 
istration to keep defense materials 
moving, sharp opposition developed in 
both Housés and in both parties to the 
proposed “draft property” bill. It was 
generally held that the measure as 
worded, would give the President 
much more power than necessary, 
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WAR ABROAD 


Syrian Maneuvers 


The slow motion, Alphonse-Gaston 
war in Syria increased in intensity 
last week. French warships attacked 
British naval units shelling the coast, 
and a French destroyer was sunk. 
Vichy planes were flown from France 
to take part in the fight for Beirut and 
Damascus, and to join Axis planes in 
bombing British warships. With the 
planes came Gen. Jean Marie Bergeret, 
Vichy Air Minister. And Gen, Henri 
Dentz, Commissioner of the Syrian 
mandate, sent his troops into a coun- 
ter-attack, penetrating Allied lines in 
the hilly country below Beirut and 
Damascus. 

Nevertheless, Gen. Henry Maitland 
Wilson and the Free French’s Gen. 
Georges Catroux continued to make 
war reluctantly. “Both British and 
Free French will do everything in 
their power to avoid firing on French- 
men,” said a London spokesman. 
Though men were dying in ‘Syria, it 
was still largely a political war. Mar- 
shall Petain and Vice Premier Darlan 
were using Syria and their almost cer- 
tain defeat there as an argument to get 
backing for their policy of collabora- 
tion with Berlin. The British and 


Free French were talking fast be- 
tween punches, explaining that they 


were saving Syria from Hitler 

If Gens. Wilson and Catroux take 
Beirut and Damascus, which natives 
are evacuating, in short order, a one 
or two weeks’ delay may make little 
difference. (They threatened to storm 
Damascus, unless surrendered; and 
Australian troops who had captured 
ancient Sidon were working up the 
coast to Beirut.) Once those towns fall, 
Gen. Dentz’s best defense positions 
will be gone. Meantime, the mechan- 
ized force which had struck west into 
northern Syria from Iraq, had pene- 
trated 200 miles toward Aleppo, the 
main German air base in Syria. 

If General Archibald Wavell had 
beaten the Germans to the punch in 
Syria, he was also counter-punching 
sharply in Libya. British and Indian 
units—the Indians had marched afoot 
150 miles to hide themselves from Axis 
reconnaissance—suddenly struck at 
Fort Capuzzo, inside the Libyan front- 
ier. Others sneaked into “Hellfire” 
Pass, which commands the Egyptian 
end of the coastal escarpment. 

The thrust soon developed into a 
major battle of tank against tank, as 
American-built fighter planes held off 
German dive-bombers. After three 
days’ fighting, the British reported 
that they “withdrew slowly to our 
forward positions,” after “forcing the 
enemy to disclose his strength and in- 
flicting heavy casualties.” They claim- 
ed several hundred German prisoners. 
But the Germans exulted that they 
had won a “complete victory,” destroy- 
ing 200 British tanks. The exuberant 


Italians claimed that the Axis had 
trapped 600 British tanks. If that 
turns out to be true, Gen. Wavell’s 
gamble will have cost him dearly. 

Meantime, far to the southeast, the 
British took Assab, last Italian-held 
port in Somaliland, in an attack by 
sea. In Ethiopia, they captured 2,000 
more Italians at Soddu, sduth of Addis 
Ababa, 


. .. German-Russian Rumors 


Like a woman who repeats gossip 
before denying it, Tass, Soviet news 
agency, recently denounced interna- 
tional rumors about the marriage of 
convenience between Hitler and Sta- 
lin. It was not true, said Tass, that 
Germany is making any claims or 
threats against Russia. Tass admitted 


Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


“That Will-O’-the-Wisp Again” 


that German troops are massing on the 
Russian frontier, but “it should be as- 
sumed” that the movements have no 
bearing on Russian-German relations. 
Likewise, Soviet “summer drills” on 
the German border are not “inimical 
to Germany.” 

Denials seldom stop gossip, espec- 
ially when the veracity of the princi- 
pals is already tarnished. Over inter- 
national back fences the story was 
that Germany had from 100 to 145 
divisions, including Rumanian ones, 
on Russia’s border, while Russia had 
155 divisions facing Germany. With 
this velvet-gloved iron fist, Hitler was 
demanding control of the Ukraine to 
feed Europe through a long war. More 
inclusive stories had Hitler demand- 
ing technical control of all Soviet agri- 
cultural and industrial production and 
transportation; while one rumor even 
said the demand was for partial Rus- 
sian demobilization and the lease-lend 
of her Pacific navy to Japan. Most ob- 
servers hinted that Stalin was ready to 
yield, for the present, almost every- 
thing save Russian sovereignty, while 
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Red Army leaders headed by Marsha! 
S. K. Timoshenko, were ready to fighi. 

There were certainly facts to throw 
on the fire, such as the passage of Ger- 
man troops through Finland, and th: 
restriction of travel in that republic. 
But many observers felt that the two 
calculating dictators were perpetrat- 
ing a gigantic hoax to cover up other 
maneuvers. Some thought this hidde: 
purpose was the German invasion of 
Britain. Others believed the strate- 
gems purported a joint German-Rus- 
sian carving of the Middle East, with 
Russia giving German troops free pas- 
sage to and across the Black Sea into 
Iran, where they could easily flank 
the British-Free French Near East- 
ern positions. 

As Hitler was reported actually 
handing an ultimatum to Stalin, wily 
Franz von Papen, German Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, wangled a “friendship” 
pact from that country, to last for 10 
years, in which they agreed not to at- 
tack each other, to respect each others’ 
integrity, and to consult together on- 
matters affecting their mutual interest. 
Not only does this nullify Turkey’s 
treaty of alliance with Britain, but it 
indicates that Turkey is swinging her 
foreign policy out of the orbit of Rus- 
sian influence and into that of Ger- 
many. 


..« Thirteen vs. Hitler 


In old St. James’s Palace, London, 
a diverse group met. They represent- 
ed four British Commonwealths, the 
United Kingdom and the governments- 
in-exile of eight European countries, 
including Free France. They met to 
pledge themselves, before the world, 
to “continue the struggle against Ger- 
man or Italian aggression until victory 
has been won.” After victory, they 
agreed to work for “the only true 
basis for enduring peace, the willing 
cooperation of free people.” 

The pledge was underscored by 
Winston Churchill in one of his most 
ringing speeches. “Our air power will 
continue to teach the German people 
that war is not all loot and conquest. 
... (Hitler) will find no peace, no rest, 
no halting place nor parley. . . Lift up 
your hearts, all will come right. Out 
of the depths of sorrow and sacrifice 
will be born again the glory of man- 
kind.” Later, accepting a degree from 
Rochester University, Churchill told 
the United States: “United we stand. 
Divided we fall.” 

Britain was showing Germany that 
two could use air power. Night after 
night the R. A. F. raided the Ruhr, 
where, in a 50-mile radius, are pro- 
duced three-fourths of Germany’s coal, 
almost as much iron and steel. Berlin 
warned, “the enemy’s new secret 
weapon has a severe effect.” The 
R. A. F. found the Prinz Eugen, cruis- 
er companion of the ill-fated Bis- 
marck, docked at Brest; and set oul 
methodically to cripple her, as they 
have the battleships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, also at Brest. Off Norway 
Coastal] Command planes caught, tor- 
pedoed and damaged one of Ger- 
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many’s two remaining pocket battle- 
ships. For three months now the 
rR. A. F. has sunk one enemy ship a 
day. 

In London it was reported, then de- 
nied, that Ambassador to Russia Sir 
Stafford Cripps had declined to return 
to his post because it was “no use” 
trying to win Russia from Germany. 
Many Britons believe the rumored rift 
between Germany and Russia (see 
page 6) is a mere cover-up for inva- 
sion plans. German troops are reported 
pouring into Norway, where Germans 
have mined the coast and seized Nor- 
wegian ships. An issue of Hitler’s 
Voelkischer Beobachter, in which 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels had 
written an article hinting invasion, 
was hastily banned. German officials 
merely smiled when asked if Goebbels 
and Hitler’s personal paper had been 
censored. 





.. . Japan: Something Great 


The Japanese are worn by four 
years of war with China. Industrial 
production is slumping and _ food 
prices rising. But Japan is being 
whipped up to fighting pitch again. 
“In a short time something great will 
happen,” exclaimed Lt. Gen. Motoyuki 
Yamashita, head of the military mis- 
sion to Berlin. ‘ 

The “something great” might, be 
Russia’s adherence, forced or willing, 
to the Axis. Japan signed a commercial 
treaty with the Soviet, and Japanese 
and Russian engineers began a friend- 
ly demarcation of the border between 
Manchukuo and Soviet Mongolia. 
Some Japanese talked happily of a 


“peace bloc” stretching from the 
European Atlantic to the Japanese 
Pacific. 


The “something great” might be an 
attack on the Dutch East Indies, where 
Gov. Gen. Van Starkenborgh Stach- 
ouwer underlined the Indies’ “No” to 
Japanese demands for full war sup- 
plies of the Indies’ oil, rubber and tin. 
He said that the Indies “reject any 
thoughts” of entertaining Japan’s 
“new order for East Asia.” In Tokyo, 
where it was acknowledged that ne- 
gotiations had been broken off, it was 
disclosed that Japan had demanded the 
right to share with third powers— 
UC. S. and Britain—in the economic 
fruits of the Indies. 

Admiral Suetsugu also told the meet- 
ing, over which Premier Prince Kon- 
oye presided: “If America enters the 
war, we will be forced to enter also 
for the sake of faith and honor.” This 
repeated the intent of a message For- 
eign Minister Matsuoka sent Mussolini, 
after Il Duce’s speech declaring Japan 
is against America. Said Prince Kon- 
oye: “The entire world is about to be 
thrown into unprecedented turmoil.” 
Japan added to the turmoil by drop- 
ping bombs close enough to damage 
the American gunboat Tutuila at 
Chungking, China—recalling the Pan- 
ay sinking. Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew immediately delivered a sharp 
protest in person. In America, Secre- 
lary Ickes halted a cargo of oil about 
to leave Philadelphia for Japan. 





SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Incorruptible Wool 


Wool is one of man’s favorite fabrics 
because its elastic fibers retain their 
shape, as when used in suits, and pro- 
vide the numberless air pockets that 
make wool warm. But wool shrinks 
readily under certain conditions. And 
it is a banquet for moths. Woolen 
goods may be mothproofed by adding 
repellants or poisons; but as soon as 
the repellant wears off, the moths are 
back to dinner. 

The moth’s fondness for wool is 
based on its molecular structure, and 
the moth’s ability to attack it. This 
was discovered by Dr. Milton Harris 
and his co-workers at the National 
Bureau of Standards, who have been 
experimenting to improve wool. Wool, 
they learned by taking it apart chem- 
ically, is made up of long-chain pro- 
tein molecules joined together by 





Science Facts 


HARGES of static electricity 

amounting to 12,000 volts and 
more are built up on autos driving 
over dry roads, according to recent 
tests . . . @ Calomel, or mercur- 
ous chloride, which in mother’s day 
was almost a cure-all, has been 
found by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to be an effective preventive 
against crown gall, a cancer-like 
disease of plants @ Seven 
feet is a safe distance from a snake, 
according to the New York Museum 
of Natural History. A coiled rattle- 
snake can strike two-thirds its 
length . . . @ According to Mt. 
Wilson Observatory astronomers, 
the Milky Way, the spiral galaxy 
to which we belong, is composed of 
some 100,000,000,000 suns, and ro- 
tates in space like a giant merry-go- 
round, Our own sun isvabout one- 
third out from the center of the 
spiral, which is in Sagittarius, and 
makes its trip around the circuit 
once in 200,000,000 years. 





cross-links of an amino acid called 
cystine. The long-chain proteins do 
not differ greatly from the profeins 
in meat and eggs; but the cross-links 
hold the protein molecules together in 
such form that they cannot be di- 
gested by man. 

But though the cross-links can with- 
stand us, they are too weak for the 
moth, whose digestive apparatus read- 
ily breaks them down. So, when your 
clothes come out of the closet holey, 
you know that a moth has eaten his 
ration of proteins. 

The best way to make wool really 
moth-proof, Dr. Harris figured, was to 
take it apart and put it together again 
with another molecular pattern. This 
the Bureau has done, by a chemical 
process it is not yet ready to reveal. 
By giving the long-chain molecules a 
new and stronger cross-link, the new 
wool is made just as indigestible to 





moths as a tweed suit would be to us. 

Other good qualities are built into 
the reconstructed wool, which can be 
told from normal wool only by chem- 
ical analysis. The stronger cross-links 
make it shrink less in water, and more 
resistant to alkalis, At the same time, 
it loses none of the old wool’s warmth 
and elasticity. So far, the reconstruct- 
ed wool has been produced only ex- 
perimentally in the laboratory. But, 
in the near future, it may be pro- 
duced in textile mills—giving man a 
wool which moth cannot corrupt or 
water shrink, 





Faraday Cage 


There are no electrical effects with- 
in a completely enclosed metal cage, 
said Michael Faraday, British scien- 
tist, a century ago. For this reason, a 
modern all-steel auto is one of the 
safer places to be during an electrical 
storm—a fact which 29-year-old Dr. 
Gilbert D. McCann recently proved to 
be-true. In his laboratory at Trafford, 
near Pittsburgh, Dr. McCann sat calm- 
ly in his Faraday cage, a modern se- 
dan, while fellow researchers of West- 
inghouse Electric’s high voltage labor- 
atory hurled 3,000,000-volt strokes of 
man-made lightning at him. 

The tailor-made lightning was pro- 
duced in a 30-unit surge generator, of 
which each unit has a capacity of 100,- 
000 volts. The lightning had an in- 
tensity of 2,500 amperes. Real light- 
ning varies between 500 and 200,000 
amperes. “If 200,000-ampere natural 
lightning with a pressure of several 
million volts had hit the car, I still 
would have been safe,” Dr. McCann 
explained, “but a hole might have been 
burned in the top by the terrific heat 
generated.” The only damage to the 
car was a small burn mark, abolit as 
big around as a pencil, on the roof. 
The lightning jumped the tires to the 
ground. 

“If lightning struck a car on the 
highway,” said Dr. McCann, “the high 
current electricity should be conduct- 
ed to earth through the metal without 
injuring its occupants.” During the 
stroke, Dr. McCann’s body voltage rose 
to about 200,000 volts “when we be- 
came part of the path of the lightning. 
[ felt no electrical effect because there 
was no difference in voltage produced 
across any part of my body.” (But for 
anyone standing on the ground beside 
the car it would have been a different 
story.) People in steel trains and steel- 
frame buildings are equally safe, for 
they, too, live in Faraday cages. 

oe 
HASTY RETREAT 

Several scouts in the Tennessee war 
games found a red-eyed “enemy” all 
right when an enraged bull sent them 
racing back at double-quick. Then, in 
real blitzkrieg manner, Mr. B put to 
flight a whole battalion. 





















































































NEWS IN BRIEF | 


NATIONAL 


H. C. L. (High Cost of Living) may 
become as familiar an expression dur- 
ing this war as the last. Living costs 
in May were 2.4 per cent higher than 
in June 1940, Labor Secretary Perkins 
reports. At the same time weekly in- 
dustrial earnings in April were up 158 
per cent over April 1940, to an average 
of $29.10 per week @ At least 
15,000 Federal workers in civilian of- 
fices will be moved from Washington 
to make way for defense workers, of- 
ficials estimate . . © $75,009,000 of 
Defense Bonds were sold in the first 
week of June. Total since May 1, 

$513,239,000 . e There are more 
persons engaged in espionage and sub- 
versive activity here now than during 
the World War, the State Department 
says... ® The 20,000 babies born in 
the U. S. in the first four months of 
1941 indicate a birth rate of 18.5 per 
1,000 population—highest since 1930 
. © Chairman Clarence A. Dykstra 
of the National Defense Mediation 
Board has resigned effective July 1, 
to return to his job as president of the 
University of Wisconsin, 


* * + 


DEFENSE 


Two more 1,700-ton destroyers, 

Fitch and Forrest, built faster than 
schedule in less than a year, were 
launched at the Boston Navy Yard. 
Within five minutes, keels for two 
more were laid in the ways... 
e President Roosevelt has granted so 
far 63 of 89 draft deferment pleas on 
which he has decided e The 
Army has already taken over ferrying 
of American planes-for-Britain as far 
as Canada. Not only will Army fliers 
get experience, but civilian pilots are 
thus released for the trans-Atlantic 
hop... @ The Army has called for 
500 volunteers to apply for commis- 
sions as second lieutenants in the Sig- 
nal Corps Reserve. Requirements: 21 
to 36, college degree or equivalent in 
electrical engineering and radio,. 
@ Army Intelligence is preparing mili- 
tary dictionaries in six languages— 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, French, 
Italian and Russian. 


* + * 


PEOPLE 


A few days before Henry Ford turn- 
ed his 137-foot yacht Truant over to 
the Navy, Army draft doctors rejected 
his grandson Benson, for “congenital 
cataract of the left eye.” Another 
grandsoh, Henry 2nd, is in the Navy 
. . . © America First Committee offi- 
cials protest that Larry MacPhail, one 
of six doughboys who tried to kidnap 
the Kaiser, not only refused to let 
them use his Brooklyn Dodgers’ ball 
park for an America First Committee 
rally, but turned them down in “un- 
seemly” language . . . @ A few days 
after Attorney General Jackson was 
named to the Supreme Court, his son 
William E. Jackson, graduating from 


Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


A Hitch-Hiker on the Road to Security 


Yale, won the DeForest oratory prize 
ice e Shortly after he lost to Joe 
Louis, Billy Conn, heavyweight con- 
tender, won a decision from his pros- 
pective father-in-law, “Greenfield Jim- 
my” Smith, Pittsburgh nightclub op- 
erator. Over previous parental objec- 
tions, Conn and 19-year-old Mary Lou 
Smith planned to be married. In the 
title fight, Louis’s 18th defense, Conn 
was outpointing the champion until 
knocked out in the 13th round. 


* . * 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAS 


Britain has launched a drive in 
America to recruitthousands of volun- 
teer radio technicians and mechanics 
to man their new “secret weapon”—a 
plane detector. The device, expected 
to help beat night bombing, has been 
revealed to our Army and Navy . 
© Australia has forbidden strikes and 
lockouts in defense plants ... @ 
The San Salvador government has re- 
portedly seized a secret German radio 
station . . © According to the Bra- 
zilian Embassy in Washington, the 
United States is negotiating a $100,- 
000,000 credit to Brazil to build an air 
base “on the bulge” across from Dakar, 
Africa . . . @ The first Indian to hold 
high rank in a modern army, Brigadier 
O. M. Martin, was named to head a 
cavalry brigade in the Canadian Army. 
A full-blooded Iroquois, he is a World 
War veteran e Three wealthy 
American transport men, Marco Hell- 
man of San Francisco, Daniel Arnstein, 
who owns New York’s Terminal Cab 
Co., and H. R. Davis of Consolidated 
Motor Trucks, are leaving for China to 
break the Burma Road bottleneck. 


. * 7 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


Factory payrolls, reaching an index 
of 134.4 in April (1923-25 average 
equals 100), were the highest in his- 
tory . . . @ Defense loans by commer- 
cial banks now total more than $1,- 
093,000,000, Office of Production Man- 
agement says . . © Government or- 
ders for 17,684,000 yards more of wool- 
en piece goods and 1,500,000 blankets 
have increased woolen mill backlogs 
of orders 400 per cent over a year ago. 


BUSINESS, FARM 


Soy Beans 


The AAA conservation program is 
not an ironclad thing. If a drought 
comes up or a flood comes down, ar- 
rangements can be and are made. A 
need for more fats and vegetable oil 
for normal and defense requirements 
has caused the Agriculture Department 
to raise restrictions on that very use- 
ful vegetable, the soybean, allowing 
growers to increase acreage without 
incurring reductions in the payments 
on the farm. To further encourage 
this oily bean, it will be classified as 
erosion-resisting instead of soi]-deplet- 
ing, as in the past. Moreever, though 
a strong market is expected, the De- 
partment will support the price of soy 
beans at around $1.00 a bushel. 

The present planting of soy beans 
amounts to nearly 10,000,000 acres, 
and the value of the crop has risen 
from about $31,000,000 in 1937 to more 
than $55,000,000 in 1940. The bean’s 
value in the defense industry lies in 
its contributions to paints and var- 
nishes. Drought ‘damage in the East- 
ern states has caused the Department, 
through the AAA, to encourage, with- 
out penalty of deduction of payments, 
the “planting of soy beans as a forage 
crop, together with such other crops 
as Sudan grass and sorghums, to sup- 
plement drought- damaged pastures 
and feed crops, 

—_—— ee 


Auto Prices 


Now that auto-making and auto-buy- 
ing have reached the highest peak since 
that famous year of 1929 (thanks to 
Government-supported payrolls), and 
since wages and other costs have gone 
up, it is natura] to expect, or fear, 
higher auto prices. And had it not 
been for Leon Henderson, Federal 
Price Contro] Administrator, jumping 
in with his big stick, the buyer would 
be paying more already. 

Henderson sent a wire to the mak- 


Random Statistics 


HE number of German hogs has 

been reduced by 15 to 20 per 
cent since the beginning of the war, 
according to Agriculture Depart- 
ment reports. In December, 1939, 
they were estimated at 24,800,- 
000 . . . @ Tunisia, one of the 
territories Italy would like to seize 
from France, produced 1,167,000 
pounds of tobacco in 1940 
@ National forests now cover 175, 
000,000 acres, or enough so that each 
man, woman and child in the coun- 
try “owns” one and one-quarter 
acres . @ In six years of ex- 
istence, the Rural Electrification 
Administration has allotted $367,- 
215,121 to 824 borrowers in 45 states 
and Alaska, providing for the con- 
struction of 354,090 miles of electric 
lines to serve 168,272 farm families 
and other rural consumers. 
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ers of the Ford, Chrysler, Nash, Stude- 
baker and Hudson cars, and asked 
them to withdraw immediately their 
announced increases of prices rang- 
ng from $15 to $53. “Price stability,” 
he told them, “is critically necessary 
for defense,” and he pointed out that 
they might be starting something 
which, “pyramided throughout indus- 
try,” would constitute inflation—“de- 
structive to the economic life of the 
nation.” For the few weeks left in 
which current production has to run, 
he could see no excuse for advance in 
prices “when profit levels are favor- 
able,’ even if wages and other costs 
had been hiked, He also invited manu- 
facturers to talk over with him prices 
for next year’s models, while reports 
circulated widely that those prices 
would be at least 10 per cent higher 
on account of present known extra 
osts. The industry has already been 
asked to cut down production of 1942 
models by 20 per cent—meaning about 
1,000,000 cars—and there have been 
rumors that even bigger cuts may be 
demanded. 

Price-fixer Henderson also fixed 
maximum prices on hides, calf skins 
and kips in an effort to bring down the 
ost of shoes to Government and civil- 
ian consumers. He set 15 cents a pound 
as the ceiling on hides, 20% to 27% 
cents a pound for calf skins and 20 
cents a pound for kips. 








ANSWER IS— 





How long has the symbol known as the 
swastika been used by mankind? 


e The symbol known as the swas- 
iika, or Greek cross, has been used 
since ancient times. It was used by 
early Egyptian artisans in their do- 
mestic architecture, furniture, fabrics; 
pottery, armor, Weapons, and sacred 
monuments, It was also used in an- 
cient Greece, Troy, Persia, India 
(where the Buddhists still use it as a 
religious symbol), and in China, Japan, 
and in North, Central, and South 
America by the American Indian. It 
was a symbol of the sun’s strength and 
energy, thus, a reminder of immortal- 
ity, and was used as a talisman of 
¢ood luck and benediction. 


* . - 


Are legal records “adopted” or “ap- 
proved”? Which is the proper term? 


® Under parliamentary law, “to 
dopt,” meaning to accept, is the prop- 
er term. However, the decision of a 
ourt martial is “approved,” or official- 
ly sanctioned. 


Are there any figures on the number of 
new inventions being offered the British 


Government for use in combating aggres- 
aul 
ong? 


¢ Professor E. N. Andrade, scien- 
lilic adviser to the research director- 
ite (London), states that about 400 
‘such “inventions” pour into the re- 
carch department of Britain’s Min- 
stry of Supply every week. They 


Sermonette 


MAN’S philosophy of life is 

more important than the state 
of his finances. So is it with a 
nation. The prevailing philosophy 
is the most formative factor in 
shaping a nation’s future.. Ideals 
and ideas determine destiny. To 
keep America believing in a Christ- 
like God, to regard every man’s in- 


dividuality as precious in the sight 


of God, to see divine purpose 
threaded through the tangled af- 
fairs of unruly men, to trust that 
in the end right makes might, these 
are some of the convictions essen- 
tial to the existence of Christian 
democracy. 

Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 

Christ Church, Methodist, 

New York City. 


range all the way from bayonet-boots 
for kicking the enemy, to nets for 
catching parachutists, complete with 
bells for ringing out each “catch.” The 
prize idea offered to date was said to 
have been a compound which, when 
fired into the air, became a gelatin- 
like substance which would congeal 
about the enemy—“a sort of chicken 
in aspic idea,” commented one official. 


o . - 


Why is it that many orientals remove 
their spectacles when talking with another 
person? 


e For centuries, many orientals, the 
Chinese especially, have removed their 
spectacles as a mark of respect when 
talking with another person. 


To whom does one write to get informa- 
tion about taking refugee children for the 
duration of the war? 


e The inquiry should be addressed 
to: The United States Committee for 
the Care of European Children, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


What are doughnut stones? 


® Doughnut stones are perforated 
ring-like stone objects of prehistoric 
significance. They are found on the 
sites of early Indian _ settlements 
throughout North America, particular- 
ly in southern California, where many 
have been unearthed from ancient 
burial plots. It is believed that the In- 
dians slipped these stones over heavy 
sticks for use as hammers, weapons, 
or as weights for digging implements. 
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RELIGION 
Accent On Youth 


During these difficult times, propo- 
sals to make religious education an in- 
tegral part of all education and every- 
day living have been frequently 
stressed by various denominations. 
The Christian church has especially 
emphasized, during the past month, its 
responsibility to youth in the eternal 
search for a fuller spiritual and better 
moral life. Among the major faiths 
giving special treatment to this theme 
are: 

@ Methodists: A program calling 
for churches to establish “areas of re- 
sponsibility” for “the prevention of 
social delinquency” has been submit- 
ted to the Baltimore Conference of 
the Methodist Church. It suggested es- 
tablishing community centers with 
the co-operation of other groups in 
certain areas; givigg religious educa- 
tion on week days; opening the church 
for recreational activities during the 
week; providing a list of the better 
motion pictures that children might 
attend; incorporating religious educa- 
tion into all education; and giving 
young people pre-nuptial courses on 
marriage and the home. 

e Lutherans: President Henry J. 
Arnold, of Hartwick College, recom- 
mended religious education for chil- 
dren and a restoration of the “part- 
nership relationship between religion 
and education” at the thirteenth an- 
nual Convention of the United States 
Synod of New York of the Lutheran 
Church, at Buffalo. President Arnold 
also maintained that “church-related 
colleges, if they maintain a definite 
Christian character, can be shown to 
be more in accord with the genius of 
American democracy than the tax- 
supported colleges.” 

© Presbyterians: Speaking at Wash- 
ington, the Rev. Dr. John H. McComb, 
of the Broadway Presbyterian Tem- 
ple, scathingly denounced much “so- 
called” higher education in colleges 
as the destroyer of the Christian faith, 
serving “only to bewilder the student 
instead of enlightening him.” He sug- 
gested that all Protestant denomina- 
tions “insist upon having Bible-believ- 
ing teachers in the denominational 
schools, and only Bible-believing min- 
isters as student pastors in the great 
secular universities and colleges” that 
“the youth of our land might come out 
of college with sincere faith in Christ.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Whatever else may 
these hectic times, 
plain that they 


be said about 
nobody can com- 
are monotonous, 


q 
Red Labor Leaders 


F WE did not know it to be true 

we could not believe it. Here we 
are, a nation supposedly threatened 
with the greatest danger and trying 
with all our might to prepare to meet 
it in time to save our national lives. 
Yet among our arms makers, receiving 
our tax money to make guns and 
planes, are men who are actually op- 
posing us and trying to hamper our 
defense. 

We have put our own enemies in our 
arms factories. We are paying our 
money to men who are working against 
us. This is not a gumor. It is a docu- 
mented report. The Attorney General 
said: “The distinction between loyal 
labor leaders and those who are fol- 
lowing the Communist party line is 
easy to observe.” And he added that 
the latter “do not want settlements; 
they want strikes.” Strike leaders 
from California and from Ohio were 
called to Washington, and the Dies 
Committee produced evidence to show 
they were Communists. Their names 
were in the records. Some of these 
Communist leaders came from foreign 
countries a few years ago. 

These men have shown that their 
main interest is to stop the work they 
are being paid for, even to the extent 
of defying not only the Government’s 
agents but also their own labor union 
superiors. And yet, strangely, they se- 
cure a following of good American 
workers. They have been tolerated by 
unions and by the Government. The 
public has been indifferent. 

But it looks as if the turning point 
has been reached. Secretary of Navy 
Knox has declared war on them for 
the Administration. Stating that there 
is an active minority “just as deter- 
mined to prevent the creation of an 
adequate defense as we are determined 
to attain it” he gave notice that “from 
here on” they would be proceeded 
against as enemies of the country. 
Three powerful CIO unions have also 
taken up the cudgel against the Com- 
munist agitators in their own organi- 
zations, especially as represented by 
the Los Angeles Industrial Union 
Council. These unions will try to 
set up a separate council into which 
they will invite other anti-Com- 
munist unions. 

Just why American workers should 
follow these alien enemies against 
their own country and fellow citizens 
is hard to understand. Perhaps they 
are deceived. Every Communist labor 


Carlisle in The Washington Post 


Uncle Sam Eyes the Real: Strikers 


leader denies that he is one. No doubt 
they have a certain feeling of loyalty 
toward leaders who have won them 
increased pay and privileges from em- 
ployers. It is well known that some 
are afraid not to follow. Many a union 
worker has been beaten up for failing 
to keep in step. There are men in 
both houses of Congress who are ever 
ready to rise and defend these trouble- 
makers. That is unscrupulous politics. 
Like radical writers and lawyers who 
defend criminals, they expect to get 
some sort of pay for it. 


T IS all but incredible that honest 

and patriotic officials and citizens 
should permit these enemies to carry 
on their dirty work in our own de- 
fense plants. They are plotting against 
our safety—and we are paying them. 
We are marvelously easy-going. But 
we can’t afford to be so foolish. With 
so much at stake, let us have none but 
true Americans in our first line of 
defense work. 
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RHYME & REASON 


UR country calls not for the life o 
ease, but for the life of strenuou 
endeavor. The twentieth century) 
looms before us big with the fate of 
many nations. If we stand idly by, i! 
we seek merely swollen slothful eas: 
—then the bolder’and stronger people: 
will pass us by and will win for them 
selves the domination of the world 
Let us, therefore, boldly face the life 
of strife, resolute to do our duty well, 
and manfully resolute to uphold right- 
eousness by deed and by word; reso- 
lute to be both honest and brave, to 
serve high ideals, yet to use prac 
tical methods. 
—THEODORE 


ROOSEVELT 


Men are tattooed with their specia! 
beliefs like so many South Sea Is 
landers; but a real human heart with 
divine love in it beats with the same 
glow under all the patterns of al! 
earth’s thousand tribes. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


* * * 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 
Weho thinks most, feels the noblest, act: 
the best. 
—PHILIP JAMES BAILEY 


There are two kinds of discontent in 
this world: the discontent that works, 
and the discontent that wrings its 
hands. The first gets what it wants, 
and the second loses what it has. 
There’s no cure for the first but suc- 
cess; and there’s no cure at all for 
the second. 

—GORDON GRAHAM 


7 * * 


I love children. They do not prat- 
tle of yesterday; their interests are all 
of today and the tomorrows. 

—RICHARD MANSFIELD 


I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
I only know it shall be high, 


I only know it shall be great. 
—RICHARD HOVEY 


The world is a looking-glass, and 
gives back to every man the reflection 
of his own face. Frown at it, and it in 
turn will look sourly upon you; laugh 
at it and with it, and it is a jolly, 
kind companion. 

—THACKERAY 


* * * 


My country is the world, and my re- 
ligion is to do good. 
—THOMAS PAINE 
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ARMY INSIGNIA 


. oe . . 
Divisional Insignia 

ANY of our Army insignia have 

been in use for scores of years. 
But no divisional insignia runs further 
back than the World War, when our 
modern divisions were formed. To- 
day we have two types of infantry 
divisions: (1) the triangular division 
of the Regular Army, containing three 
regiments of 14,615 enlisted men; and 
(2) the square division of the National 
Guard and draftees, made up of four 
regiments with 21,314 men. 

Divisional insignia are worn just 
below the shoulder seam on the left 
sleeve of the service coat or overcoat, 
but never on the shirt or dress uni- 
form. When spotting troops by their 
divisional insignia, remember that all 
divisions up to and including the 25th 
are Regular Army troops; from the 
26th up are divisions of National 
Guardsmen and draftees. Of course, 
we do not have 25 regular divisions 
today; not counting armored or para- 
chute troops, there are only nine Reg- 
ular Army divisions at present, whose 
insignia are described below. Many 
divisional insignia have stories hu- 
morous or heroic behind them. 

1st Division: Insignia is a red “1” 
on an olive drab field. The “1,” ac- 
cording to official Army descriptions, 
is indicative of its number of “firsts” 
—first to reach France, last complete 
division to return, first American di- 
vision organized, first in battle line, 
first to be cited in general orders. 

2nd Division: The colorful red- 
and-blue Indian head in a white star 
on a black shield was originated by a 
divisional truck driver, who painted 
it on his truck. It soon came into 
general use, 

3rd Division: 











Three white bars 


quartering a royal blue square. The 
blue is symbolic of those who died, 
the white bars of the division’s three 
operations — St. 


major Mihiel, the 





J 


i vu S. Army Signa: Corps 


Insignia of the First Cavalry Division 


Meuse - Argonne 
and the Marne. 

4th Division: 
The four green 
ivy leaves ex- 
tended cruci- 
form from a 
center circle in- 
dicate the num- 
ber of the di- 
vision. 

5th Division: 
Its red ace of 
diamonds was 
originally 
painted on di- 
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gage before 
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France. The red 
in the diamond 
complimented 
the command- 
ing general, who came from the ar- 
tillery, whose color is red. 

6th Division: The six-pointed star 
of red with a blue figure “6” imposed 
(not shown in photograph) indicates 
the number of the division. 


7th Division: The insignia origin- 
ally was two black sevens on a red 
circle, with one seven inverted. It is 
éasy to see how the sevens were filled 
in to make two triangles. 

8th Division: The yellow arrow 
pointing upward thrqugh a white fig- 
ure “8” comes from the division’s nick- 
name, Pathfinder Division. 


9th Division: This division ‘was 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Shoulder Sleeve Insignia of Regular Army Divisions 


organized in France. The Army has 
no record of the meaning of its in- 
signia: a white bullseye centering a 
red and blue circular leaf, imposed on 
an olive drab circle. 

1st Cavalry Division: Shoulder in- 
signia of the First Cavalry division is 
a yellow shield with a black bar and 
black horse’s head (see cut, col. 1). 

2nd Cavalry Division: Insignia of 
this horse division consists of a yellow 
shield with a blue chevron and two 
blue stars. 

(Next week: National Guard and 
draftee divisions.) 
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FREE OFFER! 


This beautiful Sports- 
man simulated leather 
carrying case with 
shoulder strap is given 
FREE to every buyer 
while this introductory 
offer lasts, so hurry! 

















Send No Money! 


AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
TO PATHFINDER READERS 


FOR ONLY $m OO 


The MONARCK 


NATIONALLY - FAMOUS 
CANDID - TYPE CAMERA 


We are presenting at a sensationally low price the greatest 
camera of the year, backed by a 100% full guarantee. This 
camera, being offered to Pathfinder readers at an amazing 
introductory price of $1.00, possesses features formerly found 
only in much higher priced cameras. 


TAKES 16 SHARP, CLEAR PICTURES 


MONEY-SAVING FEATURE—THIS CAMERA TAKES 16 
PICTURES ON ANY LOW PRICE STANDARD ROLL OF 
FILM, WHICH CAN BE BOUGHT EVERYWHERE. 


Just think! Each picture with your Monarck Camera costs 
you only a little over ic a piece—And here are other out- 
standing features—genuine Graf, ground and polished Pre- 
cision Lens, Eye Level View Finder, adjustable for snapshot 
or time exposure. Streamlined-Designed Plastic Case. Imag- 
ine all these features in a camera for only $1.00! 


§ THE CAMERA MAN, Dept. P1 
§ 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 


8) Send Camera and free carrying case. I'll pay 


va : postman $1.00 plus postage. 
Just out coupon. Pay postman only $1.00 o_ Gr Q > = 
plus C. O. D. charges on delivery, or send a =) ENCLO ED iS $1.00 for Bete and free 
$1.00 with coupon and we'll pay all postage ry carrying case, you to pay all postage charges. 
charges. You'll be both amazed and pleased 8 Name 
when you receive this marvelous Candid-type ' ae SS AP SO OOe 6 00S Cae OS © oe 6 ee 
camera. If you are not perfectly satisfied, g Address 
re ye = and eee, and = and re- ’ Pale fee CON el Se ee Ee OMe a8 
und your dollar. ou must hurry, for our , ity State 
stock is limited. Clip the coupon and get ' Town or City ......... e 2S 2 ee tate oo 5 
your camera and free carrying case at once! §& Take advantage of this big film buy! 6 rolls 
THE CAMERA MAN a’ of film (80 pictures) for only $1.00. 
Dept. P1, 139 N. Clark Street 87) Enclosed find $1.00 for 5 rolls of film, 
CHICAGO - - - - ILLINOIS ' postage paid, 
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4772—Enchanting frock with shapely waistband: 
cool. casual revers and smart skirt panelling. Sizes 
34 to 48. Size 36, 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9586—So youthful and trim, this shirtwaist frock 
with smart, clean-cut details—so easy to sew! Sizes 
36 to 50. Size 36, 444 yards 35 inch fabric. 

4747—Lovely in a large print, this new peasant- 


dirndl that features a novel side-buttoning and gay 
ric-rac at the sleeves, pocket and the wide skirt. Sizes 
12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards 35 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each, Send for 
our Pattern Book, and see how easily you can add 
te the joys of every-day and ‘“special’’ events 
with the latest freoks, and outfits exactly suited 
to your style. The price of this book alone is 15c; 
book and pattern together, 25c. Address ttern 
oe 243 W. 17th Street, New 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 


Apple Pie 


Apple pie is always better when 
made from fresh apples, especially 
those delicious late June and early 
July apples now ripening on the trees 
in the orchard and appearing in the 
market places. This week’s recipe is 
for an “old fashioned” apple pie. 

e Ingredients: Four cups sliced 
apples, one-half cup sugar, one-half 
cup molasses, two tablespoons butter, 
one-half teaspoon cinnamon, and one- 
fourth teaspoon nutmeg. 

e Directions: Line large pie plate 
(nine-inch size) with pastry shell and 
fill with the fresh apple slices. Sprin- 
kle with sugar and pour on the mo- 
lasses. Then, after dotting with but- 
ter, and sprinkling with spices, adjust 
the top crust. Bake in hot oven for 15 
minutes, then reduce heat to moderate 
and bake for 30 minutes longer. Serve 
hot or cold, with or without cream, 
whipped cream or ice cream, 


. . 
Canning Equipment 

With all America defense-minded, 
with the Government calling for in- 
creased production of food, and with 
prices of foods steadily rising, home- 
makers are planning to preserve more 
foodstuffs this summer than ever be- 
fore—by canning all the garden prod- 
uce they can. But before the canning 
season begins, every good cook should 
check her equipment. Do this before 
the rush commences so as to be sure 
your canning efforts will not be wast- 
ed and your food spoiled. 

If you plan to can non-acid vege- 
tables, you will need a steam-pressure 
canner—and one in tip-top condition. 
Only in such a canner is it possible to 
get temperatures above boiling. And 
higher-than-boiling temperatures are 
necessary to kill the organisms that 
cause spoilage in practically all vege- 
tables. 

Those who have their steam-pres- 
sure canners from last year must re- 
member that such equipment needs to 
be rechecked each year. It is very im- 
portant that the pressure gauge regis- 
ters correctly. This gauge may be 
taken off and sent to the factory where 
it was made, for the manufacturer to 
check and adjust it. In some states, 
too, local home demonstration agents 
will check such gauges. 

According to the foremost home 
economics experts, the best way to can 
acid foods—fruits and tomatoes—is 
still the water-bath canner for pro- 
cessing. For this method you need a 
wash-boiler, a large bucket or a sim- 
ilar vessel that has a tight-fitting lid, 
and a rack for the bottom. Such a 
canner needs to be high enough to 
permit covering the cans or jars with 
one to two inches of water. 

Another important item to check is 
your supply of glass jars or tin cans. 
Avoid the risk of spoilage by buying 


new rubber rings for all glass jars. 
Moreover, any jars or caps that show 
cracks, chips or dents should be dis- 
carded. Also throw away porcelain- 
lined metal lids if the lining is the 
least bit loose. 


Week’s Hints 


q Fresh, sticky chewing gum can 
be removed with white of an egg. 


@ Use glycerine for greasing the 
meat-chopper and egg-beater. 

g A pressing cloth should be just 
damp enough to give good steam. 


— Needle Designs 


2849 os 


Needle Enjoyment 


6959—Surprise the young bride with some of the 
in her shower “His and Hers’’—‘‘Mr. and Mrs 
—it’s the gay and popular trend in towel embroid- 
ery. Number contains full details. 


2849—-Mainly in stockinette stitch, with a contrast 
of garter stitch, these three-piece brother and siste 
outfits are quickly knitted. Practical for your ov 
= or for war relief work. Number contains full 
etails, 


Price of patterns i5c (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND- 
ER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Harlan Fiske Stone 


HEN Chief Justice Hughes re. 

signed, Franklin Roesevelt be- 
came the first Democratic President 
since Cleveland able to name a Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice. His other 
Court vacancies have gone to Demo- 
crats and New Dealers. But when his 
chance came to- nominate a Chief 
Justice, the President ignored partisan 
councils. To be the nation’s 12th 
Chief Justice, for the second time in 
history a President raised an Asso- 
ciate Justice from the bench—Harlan 
Fiske Stone, New York Republican, 
whom Calvin Coolidge appointed in 
1925. 

It was an appointment on which the 
country could unite. Senator Van 
Nuys, of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Com-. [~~ 
mittee, expressed ; 
this feeling when 
he said:“*Mr. Stone 


was the logical 
choice to be Chief 
Justice.” For this 


heavy-faced Yan- 
kee is not only an 
able administra- 
tor, a deep scholar 


and luminous 
teacher, and the 
Court’s greatest 


authority on taxa- 
tion and the com- 
mon law; but in 
an age when the 
scope of law and 
statute is widen- 
ing, Mr. Justice 
Stone, while he 
draws. strength 
from the past, is a 
judicial statesman 
who is not afraid of change. 

“Law,” he explained in his Harvard 
Tercentenary Lecture of 1936, “per- 
forms its functions adequately only 
when it is suited to the way of life 
of a people. With social change comes 
the imperative demand that law shall 

itisfy the needs which change has 
reated ... shall at once have con- 
nuity with the past and adaptabil- 

to the present and future.” 

lustice Stone was a top-ranking Re- 
publican when he was named to the 
Court—Coolidge’s Attorney General, 

nd a former corporation lawyer, a 
Morgan lawyer,” in fact. The liberals 

the Senate then bitterly opposed his 
ppointment. But on the bench he be- 
in to forecast that “change in mental 
tmosphere” which has come over the 
Court in recent years. 

He was deeply influenced by that 
iberal old realist, the late, revered Mr. 
justice Holmes. Soon the phrase 

Holmes, Brandeis and Stone dissent- 
1g” became almost a formula in the 
Court. Later, it~became “Brandeis, 
Stone and Cardozo dissenting” in the 








Stone, the Nation’s 12th Chief Justice 








days when the Court was striking 
down one New Deal statute after an- 
other. 

But later, many of these dissents, 
masterpieces of legal literature, were 
to become the law—as in the minimum 
wage case, when after striking down 
the law in one decision, the Court re- 
versed itself a few months later to 
agree with Stone’s dissenting opinion. 

Harlan Fiske Stone was born in 
Chesterfield, N. H., on Oct. 11, 1872, 
the son of a Yankee “David Harum” 
and small farmer. His father moved 
to Amherst, Mass., to give his children 
the benefit of the college. But Harlan, 
after two years of high school, en- 
tered agricultural school, where he 
became a leader of college pranks and 
got himself expelled for one. But the 

young farm boy 
™ next persuaded 
Amherst College 
to admit him, de- 
spite his only two 
years of high 
school. He work- 
ed his way by tu- 
toring and selling 
insurance, man- 





aged the college 
paper, served for 
three years as 


president of his 
class, played a 
“bone - crushing” 
game as_ football 
guard, won a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, 
and was voted 
“the man who 
would become 
most famous.” He 
graduated one 
year ahead of Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

At Amherst he did get into one 
scrape, which worked out fortunately. 
In his senior year he led a group that 
absconded with Sabrina, the statue 
that is the “goddess” of Amherst, and 
hid it in a barn at Chesterfield. In 
1899, after he had worked his way 
through Columbia Law School, he 
married Agnes Harvey, whose father 
had owned the barn. The Justice still 
has a bubbling humor. When the Court 
a few years ago moved to its massive 
new white marble home, Justice Stone 
looked unawed at the imposing sur- 
roundings and exclaimed: “I feel as 
though we ought to ride in on ele- 
phants.” Once attending a dinner at 
the Irish Legation, he looked at the 
Irish faces as he entered and whis- 
pered impishly to the butler who was 
announcing the guests, “Justice and 
Mrs. O’Stonegal.” 

Justice and Mrs. Stone, who paints 
for a pastime, live in a big red brick 
home on Washington’s Wyoming Ave- 
nue, which they designed themselves. 
It is filled with young and old friends 
on their “at home” days. The Justice, 
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Your Name Free 


In 22 Karat Gold 


ON THIS 
DE LUXE EDITION ZIPPER BIBLE 


Actual Size of Name on Bible 


DOROTHY M. REID 






Contains 960 Pages 


Over All Size 51% x 814 ins, 


Never Such a Value in a HOLY BIBLE 


Here is a®new Bible with twelve features never 

before incorporated in a zipper style Bible: 

Carefully edited authorized King James version. 

Largest type size of any zipper Bible. 

Largest zipper Bible—full Bible readers’ and 
Students’ size, 

Contains Warning and Promises of Our Lord. 

Words of Christ are printed in Italics. 

Contains Harmony of the Gospels. 

Contains Great Periods of the Bible. 

Contains Prophecies Fulfilled. 

Contains Aids for Social and Private Prayer. 

Bound with Red edges. 

Rounded Corners. 

Bound in black flexible Fabrikoid, with individual 
name in 22-karat gold on cover. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 

The new type zipper cover with easy zip binder 
opens and closes instantly as desired, protecting the 
contents against wind, rain, snow, sleet or all weather. 
Ideal for preserving mementos, keeping book-marks 
in place, holding and preserving pressed flowers, 
leaves, keepsakes, etc. Compact, easily carried, hand- 
or-pocket size, at the same time being full reader's 
Bible size 

Contains Old and New Testaments, Indexed; Divin- 
ity Circuit; Family Register of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths. Cover title gold-stamped, beautifully bound 
in black Fabrikoid, a neat, impressive, dignified-ap- 
pearing Bible, and a value unequalled. 


THE IDEAL GIFT 


YOURS OR FRIENDS’ NAMES IN GOLD, FREE 


The ideal graduation, communion, Sunday schoo] or 
birthday gift, because of the owner’s name appearing 
1 genuine 22-karat gold leaf on the cover, making 
an individual and charming possession or gift of last- 
ing and sentintental value. Order one or more copies 
today, now, before prices go up. We doubt whether 
h a value can ever again be offered 


one 
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Print Names Clearly—Use This Handy Coupon 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ for which send meé....... aie 
copies of your new, larger-size De Luxe edition Hol 
Bible, with names shown below stamped FREE in 
genuine 22-karat gold leaf. (One name to a Bible). 


Mail to....... 


All Bible orders will be mailed postpaid anywhere 
in U. 8. and possessions. No extra charge for tage 
or name in gold. If Bibles are to be mailed direct to 
others, write names on separate sheet and we will 
mail out at no extra cost to you. 
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a lovable man, who likes all kinds of 
people, nevertheless took the precau- 
tion to design into his library a hidden 
bookcase-door through which he can 
slip if he is too busy to meet visitors 
he sees coming up the street. Summers 
he and Mrs. Stone vacation on a small 
Maine island, where he “potters” and 
rows his own dinghy to the mainland. 
The Stones have two children—Lau- 


«son, now a New York lawyer, and 


Marshall, a Harvard mathematics 
teacher, “whom only Einstein can 
understand.” 

On the bench, Justice Stone is a 
bulky figure of dignity, a hard work- 
er, who wrote 25 of the Court’s opin- 
ions in the last term. He asks few 
questions in a quiet voice, never tries 
to rattle lawyers. But beneath his 
kindliness is a stern sense of justice 
and an unbending will. A popular 
professor at Columbia—one of the 
students he aided is now Mr. Justice 
Douglas—he was named Dean of Law 
on condition that he be consulted on 
appointing professors. When Pres- 


ELECTRIC READING GLASS 

For old people and persons with defective eyesight 

the Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend. You can read 

the smallest print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 

tery-operated model at $7.00 or electric plug-in model, 

AC or DC 110 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. Order from 

PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


COOL AS A SEA BREEZE 


Air Conditioned 


LARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 


This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. 7 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
ca el in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
venient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
may be permanently attached to any window 
sill or porch rail. 


Let us all show our pride in the fact that we 
are Americans, not alone on July 4th but 
every day for the duration of the current 
emergency, by displaying Old Glory before 
our homes and atop our places of employment 
as a symbol of that liberty and justice which 
we are privileged to share and enjoy. PATH- 
FINDER wants all its readers to have a nice 
complete flag outfit and extends this oppor- 
tunity to obtain one without cost. 


Here’s All You Have To Do 


Just get two of your friends who are not now 
readers of PATHFINDER to give yon their one 
year subscription at $1.00. his will be 
easy if you let them read your current issue. 
Then. send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 
with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
you at once and at our expense in apprecia- 
tion of your favor. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ident Nicholas M. Butler named a fac- 
ulty member without consulting him, 
he resigned before starting his job. It 
was three years before he could be per- 
suaded to take it—on his conditions. 
A noted corporation lawyer with the 
firms of Satterlee & Stone and Sullivan 
& Cromwell, he accepted the Attorney 
Generalship from Coolidge after the 
Daugherty scandal—and started anti- 
trust proceedings against the Alum- 
inum Co., of Treasury Secretary An- 
drew W. Mellon. He must have been 
amused when Coolidge hurriedly ele- 
vated him to the bench. 


HERE his unbending principle was 

again illustrated. In 1936 his name 
was mentioned for President. A blast 
at the New Deal might have won him 
the nomination. But when the AAA 
case came up, he delivered a dissent- 
ing opinion against the majority that 
struck the act down. “The courts,” he 
declared, “are concerned only with 
the power to enact statutes, not their 
wisdom. . . (That) appeal lies not to 
the courts but to the ballot. . . Courts 
are not the only agent of government 
that must be assumed to have the 
capacity to govern.” Those who had 
backed his Presidential nomination 
dropped it. Harlan Stone, faithful to 
his duty as he saw it, shrugged aside 
a chance at the Presidency. Instead, 
he now becomes a Chief Justice in 
whom the people can repose their ut- 
most trust. 





- GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEW JERSEY 


Nickname—“Garden.” 
Motto—Liberty and Prosperity. 
State Flower—Violet. 

Area—8,224 sq. mi. (45th in rank). 

Population—4,160,168 (9th in rank; 
553.1 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whaole state, 3.8 per cent. 

Wealth (Estimated)—$9,560,000,000 
($2,209 per capita). 

Settled—1664. 

Entered Union—1787. 

Capital—Trenton (Pop. 124,685). 

Largest City—Newark (Pop. 428,- 
236). 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 21 members and a house 
of representatives of 60 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and 14 representatives. 

Governor—Charles Edison (Dem.); 
term, three years; salary, $20,000. 

Products — Principally industrial; 
petroleum refining, copper refining, 
silk, worsted and cotton goods, dye- 
ing and finishing textiles, rubber 
goods, tobacco products, clay and pot- 
tery, autos and parts, steel, glass and 
electrical products; meat, canned 
goods, cereals, fruits, potatoes, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 1,024,944 votes 
and Republicans 948,812. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 16. 


[Readers interested in obtaining further informa- 
tion regarding New Jersey may do so by writing to the 
New Jersey Council, Dept. W54, State House, Trenton, 
New Jersey.—Ed.] 


PASTIME, SMILES 


Toothpick Puzzle 


Here is a good after-dinner stunt 
Take six toothpicks, matches, pencils 
or similar objects and place them on 
the table in such a manner or position 
that every one of the six objects 
touches every other object. Try it, 
but remember, breaking or bending 
isn’t allowed. It can be done all! right 
and, in fact, it is very simple. But 
watch out! Don’t let it fool you. The 
solution will be given next week, 


Brain Teaser 


A great American custom is to go to 
town on Saturday night. And now 
that the defense program has given 
the people more money to spend, that 
Saturday night trip to town is more of 
a pleasure. Indeed, it sometimes re 
sults in a real spending spree. It was 
on such a spending spree that fou 
married couples went to town on a re 
cent Saturday night. Although among 
them they had 42 dollar bills, Ann 
spent only one dollar, Mary spent two 
dollars, Jane spent three and Kate 
four. But the men were a little more 
extravagant than their wives. Ned 
spent as much as his wife, Tom spen! 
twice as much as his wife, Bill three 
times as much as his wife, and Jack 
four times as much as his wife. On 
their way home they discovered tha! 
they had just enough left to give a dol- 
lar bill to each member of the party. 
so they divided what was left in that 
way. Now, the problem is to pair off 
the four couples. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There were 
120 chickens in B’s flock. 
a 


Smiles 
Salesman—Here’s a nice feature in 
this suit—a change pocket with a zip- 
per to prevent losses. 
Customer—Haven’t you one with a 
combination lock? Zippers mean 
nothing to my wife. 


BY ANY OTHER NAME? 


In Knobsville, Pa., there are three 
families whose names are: BURNS, 
LONG and ‘STRAIT. 

Mr. SHUMAKER and Mr. OVER- 
ALL are traveling salesmen out of 
Nashville, Tenn. Mr. SHUMAKEI: 
sells OVERALLS and Mr. OVERALL 
sells SHOES. 

In the little town of WETUMKA 
(there’s a name for you), Okla., there 
are residents with the following 
names KING, DIAMOND, HAWk. 
TIGER, WOLF, FOX, BOWLEGS. 
SKINNER, PIG, SHEPARD, BIRD, 3 
white man by the name of BLACK 
and a black man by the name 0! 
WHITE, a large man by the name 0! 
LITTLE, and a BERRY, 
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Helen—Did Nellie reject Johnnie when 
he proposed? 
Mildred—No; she put him in Class 5— 


to be drawn on only as a last resort. 


Customer—I wish to buy an appro- 
priate gift for a June bride—some- 
thing timely and striking. - 

Merchant—How about a nice clock? 


Housewife—How much are these 
chickens? 

Butcher—They are $1.10 apiece. 

Housewife— Did you raise them 
yourself? 

Butcher—Yes, they were 85 cents 
last week. I had to raise them. 


Neighbor—I presume that since 
your boy has been going to college he 
is inoculated with the love of learn- 
ing? 

Father—Yes—but it doesn’t seem to 
take. 


Rufus—I wish I could be a great 
doctor. I’d like to be a bone specialist. 

Goofus—You’ve got a good head for 
it. 








READERS WRITE 





“Strikes” Story 

Thanks for your excellent article in the 
June 7 issue on strikes. I have just 
started taking PATHFINDER again after 
a lapse of a few years. It is refreshing 
to see that you can speak right to the 
point on an important subject . . . The 
journal that simply records what has 
taken place but is afraid to say a word 
in condemnation of what is wrong and 
unjust in this country’s doings is all 
right for kindling the fire, but not much 


use otherwise. 
A. B. Griffin 
Corvallis, Ore. 


We need more articles like STRIKES 
(June 7, PATHFINDER). A worker no 
longer has the right not to join a union. 
This is now a nation of the people, by 
the people, and for the unions! 

W. W. Altman 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Views on Defense 

In this time of necessity for all reai 
Americans to show their feeling about 
this war, politics, and other vital matters 
to our well-being, let me add that .. . 
it now appears to me our worst enemy 
is now in our midst. I am speaking of 
the “Fifth Column,” It is time for us 
to wake up and grasp the real value of 
various groups like Mr. Dies’ committee 


that are trying to “first cast the mote 
out of our own eye so that our vision 
will not be impaired and then we can 
cast the mote out of our brother’s eye.” 
A true American realizes the necessity of 
weeding out un-American activities. 
Susie Daniel 

Macon, Ga. 2 

In times of peace or when an emer- 
gency exists all strikes that are a detri- 
ment to the United States should be 
squashed. It should be mandatory that 
all persons between the ages of 18 and 50 
years of age who vote to strike or are a 
part of a strike against the United States 
should be placed in a concentration 
camp at hard labor at $21 a month. The 
detention or penalty should be severe 
enough to get results. I believe in unions 
and was a card man in good standing until 
I became my own boss and did not need 
a union card. But I believe any agitators, 
instigators, etc., who cause a strike against 
the U. S. A. should be classed as spies 
or traitots and so dealt with. 

E. M. Caisson 

Skull Creek, Cola. 


. . 


Once one-hundred-per-cent Americans 
did not consider political parties of minor 
importance when the welfare of the na- 
tion was jeopardized. That was when a 
certain United States Senate refused to 
ratify the League of Nations . . . That 
act has led directly to the situation that 
now confronts us. 


Dr. J. F. Garvey 


Newport, Ky. 


Why doesn’t the Government declare 
martial law around all factories working 
on defense orders? Then such men as 
Rep. Martin Dies has exposed as Com- 
munists could be court-martialed and dis- 
posed of in double-quick time, and we 
could stop all this ... destruction of prop- 
erty and delay of necessary war material 
for Britain and for our own use. I lived 
under martial law in Kansas City, Mo., 
during the flood, No law-abiding citizen 
was molested. 

George B. Tarr 
Cold Springs, Okla. 
* . * 

As a friend and supporter of President 
Roosevelt and his administration I would 
like to say, in my opinion, these strike 
agitators, such as Harry Bridges and many 
others I might mention, are as guilty of 
treason as Benedict Arnold ever dared be. 
They should be taken into custody by the 
Department of Justice and given a fair 
trial on the charge of treason. 


John T. Duncan 


* . * 


Custer, Wash. 


Is not the time ripe for a law .with 
teeth in it to deal with such strike and 
insurrection agitators as John L. Lewis, 
Harry Bridges, and others, who defy the 
law for political reasons? Also one to 
deal with such as Charles A. Lindbergh 
who apparently advocates revolution by 
the minority to gain control of the ma- 
jority . Should such treachery be tol- 
erated? Surely there is a difference be- 
tween free speech and outright rebellion 
and insurrection. 

J. W. Caughron 
Ashland City, Tenn. 


Bouquet 

PATHFINDER appears every week-end 
with its expected, welcome and newsy ap- 
pearance. It is enough to state that it 
has an abiding place as a congenial and 
informative visitor. 

Dr. Jasper Tappan Phillips 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you Want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 










AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 





—Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the ‘“‘Know America”’ 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best or 


references to authorities and citations. This booklet 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: ‘‘Know America’ Dept., 
Pathfinder, Wash . D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS of your own with 
all the trade you can attend to? Then Become a 
Foot Correctionist and in a few weeks earn big income 
in service fees—not medica] or chiropody—easy terms 
for home training, no further capital needed, no goods 
to » mo agency. Address, Spencer System 575, 
Back y, Boston, Mass. 
2,000 BUSINESS CARDS, $1.95. The Sentinel, Box 
238, Meriden, Conn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


TEACHERS: Many vacancies. Get positions quickly. 
State your qualifications. Central Registry, 398, 
Wichita, Kansas. 








$5.00 REWARD 


OLD CIGAR STORE INDIAN WANTED. Have you 
seen one anywhere? Write: Buescher, 1309 Har- 
vard, Santa Monica, California. 


ce ah _HELP WANTED 
OUT OF WORK? 








Looking For a Better Position? 

Over 200 well paying current openings in Chicago 
sent for $1. Adams, Room 612-P, 82 W. Washington, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


IRONING BOARD COVERS that can be put on or 

taken off in a jiffy. Requires no tacking, lacing or 
tying, yet fits like a glove. It is bound with floati 
elastic, which keeps it smooth and tight over al 
sizes of ironing boards. Made of an extra good grade 
of muslin, and is washable. Can be reversed and used 
on either side. Price 25 cents. Order one or more 
now direct from Pathfinder Merchandise Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


INSTRUCTION 


IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW, Sketch or Paint—Write for 
Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. 
Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. P-71, Minneapolis, Minn. 
te _____— JEWELRY bed! 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ WRIST ATCHES, 7 Jewels, 
Swiss movment, Gold finish, $17.50; $3.00 monthly. 
Emporium, Box 175, Station D, New York. 
> i a __ MEDICAL _ a mn 
SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 
figure out what's wrong? 





and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 


scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


Hay Fever, let me send you my special Offer under 
Money Back guarantee. 
who wheeze and cough You run no risk whatever. 
b As ang today to W. K. Sterline, 110 Ohio Ave., Sidney, 

io 





MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
BE A PROFESSIONAL SCRAPBOOKER. Big fees. 
Unlimited opportunities. Can be done at home. No 
competition. No capital needed Write to Scrap- 
bookers Guild, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
remy MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE _ 
JACOB STAINER VIOLIN. Made in 1676. Fine Con- 
dition, wonderful volume. Mary Roderick, Hurrah, 
Wash. 








PERSONAL 


OLD FALSE TEETH look real with our life-like re- 
production. Free booklet. Beauti-Pink Co., Dept. 
15, Union City, N. J 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr. 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess. Sent postpaid for 
$1. Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street. N. E.. Washington, D. C 


olan PEST CENTROL 


START YOUR OWN PROFITABLE BUSINESS! Learn 
Scientific Moth-proofing and Pest Control. Free il- 
lustrated booklet explains opportunities in this un- 
crowded field. Large, reliable company teaches you, 
helps you start. Investigate! Write for booklet To- 
day. Minix Institute, 2252 Washington Bivd., Dept. 
14. Los Angeles, Calif. 
_____ PHOTO FINISHING may 
FREE—HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT in stand- 
ing easel frame with roll developed 8 prints or with 
10 reprints 25c. Roll developed 16 prints 25c. Skrud- 
land, 6444-H Diversey, Chicago. ’ =~ ae 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 25c. 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged 
rint. Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 
SONG POEMS WANTED _ POG ie 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination, McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
























































































Foiding Hood raised 
for previewing-——— > 


Range-Finding and 
Previewing screen 
are inside ————> 


Here is the new genuine reflex that everybody’s 
talking about. And no wonder, for it takes clear, 
needle-sharp pictures exactly the way you see 
them. That’s because —TWINFLEX—with its 
matched focusing lenses—shows you your picture 
on the ground glass viewing screen before you 
take it. There’s no possibility of fuzzy, blurry 
shots, for you can focus the picture first. 

The TWINFLEX~-is easy to operate too! All 
you do is aim—focus—shoot! No squinting and 
guessing with a small view-finder—no out of 
focus pictures, be the subject close-up or far- 
away. You get exactly what you see. Truly 
TWINFLEX is America’s sensational camera 
value at $4.95. 


FILM ROLLS FOR YOUR TWINFLEX 


sensitive, grain- 
with beautiful 
graduations of tone. Pictures, 
1% by 1%. Six to a roll. 
Six Rolls (36 shots) (postpaid 
in U.S.) 60 cents. 


CAMERA 


Economical, 
less, versatile, 


ORDER BLANK —SEND NO MONE) 


Se ee 


ORION SERVICE, 
P. O. Box 781, Washington, 


Gentlemen 
Please send me the following ¢ amera items that I have checked: 


H Twinflex genuine reflex Came 84.95 


D. C. 


Eveready Carrying Case for same, 1.50 

Unifex Film for same, 6 rolls 60 
$4.95 

I will pay postman 6.45 plus few cents postage, on delivery. 

7.05 


If Iam not satisfied with this purchase in every way after try- 

ing and using the camera outfit for 5 days, I may return it to 

you and get my money back, less charge for films used only 
* 

Name 

Address 


0 Check here if enclosing full remittance, in which case we will 
pay all postage charges. Same refund guarantee applies. 
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The Most SENSATIONAL 


Camera Value 


ever offered 


TWINFLEX 


A GENUINE 4 9 c 


$25 TYPE 

REFLEX 

The only popular priced GENUINE 
REFLEX that focuses on _ viewer. 


“Tunes In” Close-ups or Distant 
Shots! A feature found only in 
Cameras of $25.00 value and up. 


There’s no “trial and error’ with your 

TWINFLEX — No squinting through 
view-finders—No complicated gadgets... Every 
shot’s a ‘honey’, because what you see is what 
you get. 
Send pictures to your loved ones who are away. That 
boy in training will apperciate the pictures from home. 
Send him snapshots of the family, candid shots of his 
friends, views of local happenings, a picture of his 
dog or other pets. 
Take your TWINFLEX with you on your vacation—get 
the thrill of shooting those vacation scenes, the enjoy- 
ment of showing the pictures after the vacation is over. 
Yes, picture-taking is a fascinating pastime and many a 
small snapshot has become a treasured possession. The 
pictures you'll treasure most are the pictures you will 
take with your —TWINFLEX — needle-sharp pictures 
whether at three or a hundred feet, or for that matter 
at any distances. Photographic quality of amazing bril- 
liance that you would expect of only the most ex- 
pensive cameras, 


FWINFLEX EVEREADY CASI 

Rich looking, finest qual- ONLY $1.50 
ity tooled carrying case. 

Protects your camera 

from knocks and dust. Al- 

ways ready for instant 

shooting. Full length 

shoulder strap is included. 

TWINFLEX EVEREADY 

CASE, postpaid in U. S. 

for only $1.50. 


Don’t confuse TWIN- 

FLEX, the reflex that 

focuses on the viewer, 

with “Reflex Shaped” 

cameras with “glorified” 

view finders. TWINFLEX, 

the genuine reflex is de- 

signed on the same prin- 

ciple as the portrait studio camera, except that, for maxi- 
mum convenience, the previewing and focusting screen is 
on top the camera instead of on the back. Only cameras 
selling at $25 up can giyé you these pictures. 


ORION SERVICE 
P. O. Box 781 Washington, D..C. 


for only 
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